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commercial instincts made it at first favour the improvement ot those
industries on which its export trade depended.    But this policy had to
be abandoned owing to the pressure of vested interests in England, and
India came to be looked upon primarily as a valuable source of the rav;
materials   necessary   for   developing   the   manufactures   of   England.
This attitude, which was a legacy of the old colonial policy, survived
for some time after the Company had ceased to be a trading body, and
even after its extinction and replacement by  the direct rule  of  the
Crown in 1858.    What was at first dictated by self-interest, came later
to be fortified by the dominance of the laissez-faire theory about this
time both in England and in India. The interest of the state in industrial
development  did  show  itself  occasionally,  but  in  a  very  fitful   and
haphazard manner, and it was ridiculously inadequate to the needs of
the situation.    For a long time it did not go beyond a very imperfect
provision of technical and industrial education and the collection and
dissemination   of   commercial    and   industrial   information.   A.   few
industrial exhibitions were held and a certain number of provincial
monographs on Indian industries were published, but so far as there
was any activity on the part of the state, it was rather due to the energy
of a few exceptionally far-sighted individual officers than to any consider-
ed and comprehensive policy laid down by the Government.    A change,
however, was gradually coming over the policy of the Government, and
the first sign of it was the creation in 1905 of a separate Imperial Depart-
ment of Commerce and Industries at the instance of Lord Curzon.    In
the meanwhile, individual provincial  Governments, like  those of the
United Provinces and Madras, had begun to put forward programmes
of industrial policy requiring close  co-operation, help  and guidance
from   the   Government.    For  example,   the   Madras  Government,   en-
couraged by their successful experiment in the aluminium industry, had
committed themselves to an increasingly active participation in industrial
development, which had resulted in considerable impetus being given
to handloom weaving, the introduction of the chrome process of manu-
facturing leather, etc.    A special official was appointed to supervise and
stimulate technical and industrial education.    But all these efforts, which
had already provoked the interested opposition of the European com-
mercial  community  in  India.,  received  a  sudden   check  by  the   1910
Dispatch of Lord Morley, then Secretary of State, who, true to his laissez-
faire creed, deprecated direct attempts on the part of the Government
to start new industries, even for the sake of experiment and demonstra-
tion and with the object of eventually transferring them to private
enterprise.    ' The policy, which he was prepared to sanction, was that
state funds might be expended upon familiarizing the people with such
improvements in the methods of production as modern science and the
practice of European countries could suggest.    Further than this the
state should not go, and it must be left to private enterprise to demon-